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and precedents. The wayward and vague criti-
cism of ignorance, or the parochial methods^ of
those who apply the standard of a limited experi-
ence to social affairs totally different from any-
thing they know, only bring discontent, bitterness
and teach nothing.

Radicalism in England, whether social, polit-
ical, or literary, was for a long time only a costume
and a way of wearing the hair; it is now a phi-
losophy with considerable political and some so-
cial power. It is not, however, of the integral
tone and temper of the English people. America,
on the other hand, has been from the first an ex-
periment in radicalism* Not to be a radical is
not to be an American. One may be by birth an
American, but still not be in any patriotic or
political sense an American. The American is
not merely watching, he is, or ought to be, tak-
ing part in the attempt of a people to govern
themselves, and to give big and little, high and
low, educated and uneducated, as nearly as may
be equal opportunities.

It becomes a simple matter to mark off the
differences which should distinguish such a
Society, whether we take the word as meaning the
whole people or accept the narrower meaning
thereof, from Society under monarchical rules
and customs.